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STANDING ASIDE. 

By a. jM. Harris. 

The relations between parents and children are changing 
continually with the changes and developments of social 
life. In an earlier and ruder stage of existence, absolute 
submission on the part of the younger generation was 
probably a necessity, and the habit of tyranny on the one 
side and of submission on the other remained long after the 
necessity had passed away. A daughter was, especially 
the mere property of her parents, to be disposed of at their 
goodwill. Undoubtedly they often knew better how to dis- 
pose of her than she did herself ; but parents are only human 
beings at best; motives of self-interest, of prejudice, of 
personal taste, of caprice even, interfered too frequently with 
real wisdom and left little room for its action. 

This fact must be the explanation of the circumstance 
that at a period when it was considered absolutely right 
in England (as it now is elsewhere) for parents to choose 
their daughters husbands, the rebellion of the daughters 
was a favourite subject of poets and playwrights. Literature 
has, in most nations, kept alive in the hearts of the people a 
love of natural justice, as opposed to convention. Conven- 
tioiis are the bounds within which it is convenient and 
esirable to limit the flow of feeling and action in ordinary 
le, but with what interest we watch the surging of the 
torrent, when from time to time it rises beyond its banks and 
overwhelms them ! 

onerations of men who have resolutely arranged their 
must have laughed at Shy lock when 
^®ceived him, have wept over Juliet, and 
anv I^esdemona. Ah, cruel words to be said to 

any husband, - She has deceived her father and may thee!” 

uenlle n ‘•’t® hard necessity in the 

For thp s happiness, her own ultimate undoing- 

for the seed of suspicion was sown with it. 
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happe™r4 m ^ris 

freedom of action TEa ^ i. too much 

like, marry I'Z. they^*: Tr 
prudent parents who appelr to bl ir of im- 

should marry anybody mther 
welcome the mosi foolish and honel"'"' 

mut STe'rto fumi usdel^m'reatt. 

i! ^ freedom and indulgence granted to girls, a 

who ve^f iu small matters, 

y , rom over- conscientiousness and excessive anxiety 
are unvvise guides to their daughters at a critical time of 
tneir life. They have yet to learn, not only the wisdom, 
ut the duty and justice under certain conditions, of the 
policy of “ masterly inactivity,” of standing aside and letting 
nature and circumstances work out a problem that has got 
beyond them. 

I have been reading anew the letters of Mrs. E.B. Browning, 
and have been struck again by the extraordinary fact that 
she, the poet of the household affections, the woman also of 
mature years, of settled character, of already established 
fame, had to have recourse to the expedients of a Juliet or a 
Desdemona, in order to unite herself to the one man in all 
the world most suited for her in every important respect. 

What an ideal husband he was ! Not only of an intellect 
more forcible, of a dramatic power wider than her own, one 
to love — as she wrote — 

“To the depth and breadth and height 
My soul can leach, when feeling out of sight 
For the ends of Being and ideal Grace: — “ 

not only of a character to look up to, a tenderness to lean 
upon, but also of a nature large enough to stoop to little 
things for her sake and the sake of their common well-being 
in daily life. He, too, loved— to continue the quotation— 

“to the level of every day’s 
Most quiet need, by sun and candle-light.” 

Careful in liltle Aing.s so that she said t-“ Robert wouldn’t 
sleep, I think, if an unpaid bill dragged itself by any chance 
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he was sfftierous in great thino-e , ^ 
had n'e^r’I reproachful word when her health or her comfo" , 
demanded a sacrifice of the econona.es he followed as a duty 
WeTnalght she write that on an expend, tore of three hundred 
a year sfe missed no luxmry that ^he had ever had ! Not 
only did his companionship delight her life and his love 
Cherish it, not only did his mind plan for her comfort; but he 
g-ave his physical strength for her service, and carried her up 
and down stairs, to her couch and her carriage, when she 
required such help. 

This was the man whom she had to marry in secret, and 
for that marriage her father never forgave her. 

“ My daughter ! 0, my daughter ! 

Dead ? 


What the marriage meant to her we know from her 
matchless Sonnets from the Portuguese, surely unlike anything 
in literature. What the marriage proved to her husband we 
know from many splendid lines of his, especially from those 
wonderful and touching ones in Prospice, written after her 
death, as he faced the thought of his own. 

“ For sudden the worst turns the best to the brave, 

The black minute’s at end, 

And the elements’ rage, the fiend-voices that rave. 

Shall dwindle, shall blend, 

Shall change, shall become first a peace out of pain, 

Then a light, then thy breast, 

0 thou soul of my soul ! I shall clasp thee again. 

And with God be the rest ! ” 

And we remember, in reading these, her own words in the 
sonnets: — 


.rviiu U VJUU CllUObC 

I shall but love thee better after death.” 

All this dtama of the soul was ignored by the fath 
mm whom, presumably, Mrs, Browning had inherited son 
er nature, who had lived in the same house with her f 
^ V, fhiriy years, and who had been surrounded by tl 

same household influences. 

less 1171!! of it he refused to understand it. U was 

the nrn to him than his own preconceived notions 

oper style in which his daughter ought to ^ 
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no^^^ tT/u That she chose to be 

bv absolute" desirable was a crime to be punished 
by absolute silence and alienation on his side. 

sickness*" hack, as we all know now, from 

sunshine trn ^ London room, to 

made her a •'"V happiness, comparative health ; he 

who had Wd LT :rfu"s‘’ed"’°,'o’’T; t 

HZaTd?h«" i'? 'd '"d- '-"ndHarn" 

H .said that she had “ disgraced herself.” 

He was capable, however, after this disgrace of remaining 
in aod of having people to dine with him every 

ay. e irt o a grandchild did not soften his heart to 
forgiveness, and he never showed any signs of repentance for 
his harshness to a once cherished daughter. A second 

daughter who married without his approbation was treated 
in the same way. 

This very modern instance of parental harshness is worth 
some consideration. For Mr. Barrett was a conscientious 
man, acting on principles which satisfied himself, and his 
daughter loved him to the last. His death, without the 
utterance of a reconciling word, caused her bitter and lasting 
sorrow, 

“ Strange,” she writes, “that what I called ‘unkindness’ 
foiT many years, in departing should have left me such a 
sudden desolation ! And yet, it is not strange perhaps.” 

No, it w’as not strange. For the sense of present unkindness, 
and the dread of its increase, keep us mentally erect before 
those who treat us with injustice ; but death sweeps these 
feelings away ; we think no longer of what is, but of what 
might have been. Our memory overleaps the cruel attitude 
that divided us from one we once loved, overleaps it and 
reaches again the personality that was dear to us ; and the 
loss of it all, of the past as well as the present, sweeps over 
us in a great new wave of trouble. 

Mrs. Browning could not repent, with her noble husband 
by her side, but she could regret, with a bitterness that pros- 
trated her for a time. 

Robert Browning wrote — “ She does not reproach herself 
at all ; it is mere grief, as 1 say, that this should have 
been so ; and I sympathise with her there.” 
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Perhaps there was— in spite of her clear reason — sornethino- 
more like self-reproach in her thoughts than he knew of. 
desired to abstain “from vexing my poor husband, who has 
been a good deal tried in all these things.” 

But she owned to— “ Some recoil against myself, more 
perhaps, than is quite rational.” 

In this case, as is usual, the oppressed and the tender- 
hearted suffered remorse ; the oppressor was cheerful and 


self-satished co me aasi. 

Robert Browning acted throughout with tender considera- 
tion for his wife, and without resentment towards the ignorant 
and purse-proud man (as he may fairly be called), who dis- 
owned his daughter for marrying a man whose worth and 
distinction he was incapable of understanding. 

The poet wrote of his father-in-law : “ There must have 
been something in the organisation, or education, at least 
that would account for and extenuate all this.” 

No doubt both organisation and education had something 
to do with it ; but, there is a danger in the parental po.sition 
alone, with the habits and traditions attached to it. It is this 
danger that parents should strive to avoid when it comes to 
the settlement of their children in life, whether by marriage 
or otherwise, the danger of too much interference, to be 
guarded against by self-restraint, and here also, at times, by 
a masterly inactivity. 

In spite of all the anxiety of parents to fit their children for 
a prosperous life, in spite of strenuous efforts to provide them 
wit comforts, pleasures and luxuries, we very often see a 
singu ar want of confidence in the attitude of the young 
towards their indulgent elders. 

that^iE arises from instinctive recognition of the fact 

absorbed in promoting the happiness of 
with ^.Itogether in their own w'ay, providing them 

oue-ht— ^ ^ 63^ures, putting them in the positions that they 
Now theory of the elders — to desire, 

ideal generation, every age of life even, has its own 

somethin upon a child as his personal property, 
best. Bift th^^ ET parent thinks 

not even of tv^ ^ pnoduct, not only of one parent, 

influences '’^’^umerable ancestors, of innumerable 

gir is quick to discover the fact that her 
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UsTes'^alf raic“ 

parents have perhaps twl l" ^ The 

velopment • senT h encouraged her wider de- 

ve opment , sent her out into the influences of a wid^r 
environment : and voi u j or a wider 

founded on her fuller’ impulses 

couraeino- V^r powth, they are alarmed and dis- 

or".o° h“e " -i^et^^hey tcuiTdtnh: tl 

iiiiiuence is lost. She turns in a difficultv to 
Tnd Cer" “ " ^-interested, who will - under- 

Even in dealing with comparative strangers there are few 
o us w o would not, if we could, force our own tastes and 
habits on others, feeling, as we ignorantly do, that the others 
must really be so much happier for accepting them. It is 

not wonderful then that parents feel this strongly about 
their children. 

Every generation in its turn would resist the strong course 
of nature, would save its offspring from risks, would make 
its children safe, comfortable, happy. No poverty for them, 
no dangers or hardships. And the strenuous youth of each 
generation presses forward, demanding to live, to develop, 
seeking not yet rest or security, but only “ the glory of going 
on, and still to be.” 

How reasonable was Mr. Barrett’s idea that his invalid 
daughter, no longer in her first youth, should remain in 
her carefully-guarded home, her secluded room. How wild 
was the idea that she could go forth into the world as the 
wife of a poet, poor and unpopular, and not quite in the social 
set that she was born into, though the difference might be 
imperceptible at a little distance. How reasonable, and how 
utterly mistaken ! 

Intercourse with a poet would have given no pleasure to 
Mr. Barrett, and London seemed to him a very much nicer 
place than Italy. As for love, that was ridiculous at her age 
and with her health. He had, doubtless, the unconscious 
conviction of parents, that because they have eaten of the 
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fulness of life and are sated, their children cannot be hungry 
Of the higher capabilities of happiness in his daughter’s 

nature he had no idea. ... „ . 

“Plain living and high thinking were for those who 
could do no better. Little hired attendance and much loving 
service of a mutual sort he would have despised ; the loss of 
social pleasures- someone to dinner every day— would have 
been poorly compensated to him by constant intellectual 
companionship, two poets talking alone over their roast 
chestnuts in the long evenings. 

We many of us — anxious, mud-scratching hens — take 
our ducklings to the pond and nearly die of fear that they 
will drown. It would be well for us to consider whether, 
though the pond is not our natural element, it may not be 
theirs. Especially, if they come to us for advice at difficult 
moments of their life, let us be capable of saying to them, 
“My dear, it would make me most miserable to occupy the 
position you desire, but I think it possible that you may 
be happy in it.” 

Another thing, never let them suppose that we shall resist 
any suggestion only because it implies risk. Their own 
common observation shows them that the refusal to accept 
risks involves stagnation. They will regard us as im- 
practicable if we demand security at every point. They will 
simply conceal from us their inclinations, and withhold from 
us the chance of guiding or helping them at critical moments. 
The trust of young people, the confidence that we shall not 
bring our own littleness into the consideration of their vital 




resrs, tnis is a necessity if we are to stand by 
moments of choice and decision. 

Again, if some of them, driven hard by impulses alien to 
us, impulses that we cannot understand, act foolishly and 
mprudently from our point of view, let us be slow to judge 
an very slow indeed to cast aside. Nature reproduces 
I’lstincis in unexpected places, and the “ difficult ” 
, ° ^ ^ family is sometimes only the one who has 

for a spirit forcibly 
unknown direction. A “masterly inactivity 
And moment is often useful in managing such- 

patience isTeeder'‘''““* 
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Here also the poet helps us by a dramatic picture of a 
nature which cannot be curbed with safety : - 

My mother clings about my neck, 

My sisters crying, ‘ stay for shame ’ ; 

My father raves of death and wreck, 

They are all to blame, they are all to blame. 

‘‘ God help me ! save I take my part 
Of danger on the roaring sea, 

A devil rises in my heart 

f'ar worse than any death to me.” ’ 

Perhaps the moral of it all is that, willing as we may be to 
/each our children, it is still more necessary that we should 
understand them. 




